THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE
Cicero, Virgil, Ovid, Seneca, were the chief Latin authors
studied. The students had to make their daily exercise in prose
or verse imitations of the best models or of none. Their com-
positions must observe and repeat meticulously the particular
idiosyncrasies of the author they were reading at the time, and
which had been carefully explained to them. Ovid and Virgil
had to be learned by rote, a practice which John found abun-
dantly fruitful all the days of his life, for no medieval writer
had quite his readiness and grace of quotation. The teaching
day had three main divisions. In the early evening came the
delinatio, the solid teaching. It was followed later by the
collatio, a conference in which the lesson was discussed in a
quite free and easy but emphatically not dialectical manner.
Then next morning came die repetitio, or the calling to mind
and committing to writing of the things learned the previous
evening.
In the Metalogicus John wrote a long and exact description
of the educational routine at Chartres, as Bernard had laid it
down and he himself had experienced it:
Before those for whom the preliminary exercises of boys
in imitating prose or poetry were prescribed, he held up the
poets or orators, and bade them follow in their footsteps,
pointing out their combinations of words and the elegance
of their phrasing. But if anyone had sewed on another's
raiment, he detected and exposed the theft, though very often
he inflicted no punishment. But if the poorness of the work
had so merited, with indulgent mildness he ordered the culprit
to embark on the task of fashioning a real likeness of the
ancient authors; and he brought it about that he who had
imitated his predecessors became worthy of imitation by his
successors.
The following matters, too, he taught among the first
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